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should no longer be able to cut his wife and children
entirely out of his will as he can to-day. It may
perhaps be of some interest to my readers to under-
stand the rather odd reasons why a man can do this
to-day although he cannot do it in Scotland or in
most civilised countries. The whole story is very
well told in the second volume of Pollock and Mait-
land's History of English Law. The wife was of
course entitled as regards land to a right of dower
which, as I have said before, was evaded by the
skilled conveyancers of the eighteenth century. It
was, however, the existence of this right of dower
which made medieval Englishmen indifferent to the
disappearance of the widow's bldefeasible right to
one-half of the husband's personal property if she
had no children, and to one-third if she had children,
the children taking another one-third. It will be
remembered that the Church had full control of
personal property as opposed to land; and the
gradual lapse of the right of the wife and children
to personal property was due (a) to the anti-clerical
feeling of Edward IIL's Lords in Parliament, who
disapproved of anything that the Ecclesiastical
Courts did and thus of their dealings with wills and
personal property; (b) to the fact that the Church
gained              by the right falling into disuse; and

(c) to the fact that land in the Middle Ages was far
more important than personalty.   The utterly help*
position of the wife and family to-day is thus
clue to a series of historical accidents.

The remedy for this state of things among the
well-to-do has been the common use of marriage
settlements and of the equity to a settlement. The